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THE PLACE OF THE COMMITTEE IN GROUP ORGANIZATION 


By Jennie T. Schrage 


Back of our political life in America 
lies the town meeting, the only truly 
democratic government, where all the 
governed gathered together to legislate 
for themselves. But even the town 
meeting found it necessary to choose of- 
ficers and smaller groups to carry on for 
them between meetings; and as the units 
of the governed grew larger, even the 
legislative powers had to be delegated to 
representatives. 

In the same way, modern clubs and as- 
sociations, in their infancy, get along 
very well with the loosest type of organi- 
zation; for a small group that meets fre- 
quently can handle whatever matters of 
interest may arise. But as groups grow 
larger and meeting time is fully occupied 
with a stated program, the tendency in- 
creases to handle each new item of busi- 
ness with “Mr. Chairman, I move that 
the president be authorized to—” or “Mr. 
Chairman, I move that this be referred 
to a committee—” 

Matters that require discussion will 
receive a more thorough consideration 
from a small group with time to look at 
every side than from a large group anx- 
ious to get on with the program. And 
the larger group can sometimes be stam- 
peded into unwise action by an enthusias- 
tic member, action which they might not 
have taken if the matter had been dis- 
cussed in committee and reported with a 
recommendation for or against. 

This type of committee is called a 
“special committee”’ and exists only long 
enough to dispose of the matter referred 
to it and to report back to the assembly. 
After that, it is automatically discharged. 
Such a committee may be appointed by 
the assembly or by the chairman and re- 
quired to report almost at once. Or, an 
association meeting but once a year may 
appoint such a committee with instruc- 
tions to report at the next annual meet- 
ing. 

There are also standing committees, 
required by the constitutions of most 
clubs and associations. Even the small- 


est clubs have a finance or budget com- 
mittee, a program committee and a social 
committee. If the club is interesting it- 
self in civic affairs, committees on educa- 
tion, on child welfare, on community 
service, and the like, may be added. 
Many clubs have nominating committees 
also, and such a committee is quite indis- 
pensible for an association that meets in- 
frequently. 


Associations usually have executive 
committees or boards, empowered to act 
for the association between meetings, 
and usually responsible for committee 
appointments, or at least for the ap- 
proval of such appointments when made 
by the president. It is wise to have only 
part of a Board new each year, so that 
the work can go on without interruption. 

While the length of term of a standing 
committee is usually co-incident with the 
appointing officer’s term, this same ad- 
vantage of continuity is attained by hold- 
ing over on the new committee at least 
one member of the previous committee. 
A nominating committee can _ receive 
from its hold-over member a number of 
points on candidates discussed the pre- 
vious year, and will not waste time of- 
fering offices to those unable to accept. 
Continuity does not mean indefinite con- 
tinuance in office, however. Appoint- 
ments that hold practically “for life” de- 
velop drawbacks, too. The A.L.A. has 
decided to limit the service of any one 
person on any one committee to five 
years, after which he is not eligible for 
reappointment on the same committee. 

Organizations whose action is of in- 
fluence, such as the State and General 
Federations of Women’s Clubs, have res- 
olutions committees, appointed months 
in advance of the conventions, to whom 
all resolutions proposed must be sub- 
mitted at least three weeks in advance 
of the date of the meeting. This allows 
consideration, frequently a careful re- 
wording, so that when a resolution is 
submitted with the approval of the com- 
mittee and is passed by the assembly, it 
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can be published with the assurance that 
it expresses the opinion of the organiza- 
tion. Such a resolutions committee is 
not to be confused with the courtesy com- 
mittee usually appointed at the begin- 
ning of a convention, whose duty it is to 
present resolutions of courteous acknowl- 
edgment of entertainment, program, etc. 

All motions to expend money must au- 
tomatically be referred to the finance 
committee, according to the by-laws of 
many groups. This committee, of which 
the treasurer is always a member, is also 
given the responsibility of planning the 
budget. 

A statewide or nationwide organization 
is always handicapped by the necessity 
of choosing committee members so widely 
scattered that they must perform their 
function by correspondence, for they 
have no opportunity to meet. For this 
reason, the A.L.A. Activities Committee 
recommends “that no person should ac- 
cept an appointment as chairman of a 
committee unless he is willing to give 
some time and attention to the work of 
the committee” and “that no person 
should accept a position as a member of 
a committee unless he is prepared to as- 
sist in the work of the committee and to 
answer correspondence.” 

The Wisconsin Federation of Women’s 
Clubs Efficiency Committee recommended 
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that any chairman who did not attend 
Board meetings or start activity in her 
field within six months of appointment be 
automatically discharged, and a new ap- 
pointment made. So it seems that even 
the great organizations have difficulty 
with people who accept position as if it 
were an honor instead of a responsibility, 
or perhaps accept from a constitutional 
inability to say no, and then let the whole 
matter drop. 

A multiplicity of committees causes 
confusion, but to function smoothly and 
efficiently, every organization needs a 
few; well-chosen, appointed early, with 
their duties definitely assigned, and re- 
quired to report in writing. A good 
chairman is one who accepts responsibil- 
ity conscientiously, carries out the duty 
assigned to him, and makes a report that 
expresses the opinion of the majority of 
his committee, not of himself alone. 

And, finally, the very best place to try 
out “new timber” is on the committee. 
Here is where the group becomes aware 
of the abilities and disabilities of those 
whom they expect to use as future offi- 
cers, and where the member discovers 
within himself what his own abilities and 
adaptabilities may be. For the good 
committee member, like the good officer, 
must be able to work with others, as well 
as to lead them. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Blanche A. Smith 


What Every Library Trustee 
Should Know 


Library boards are usually composed 
of men and women who are vitally inter- 
ested in the welfare of their library and 
concerned with making it a force in the 
life of the community. This interest, 
however, could be often more intelli- 
gently directed by making use of some 
of the information which has been pre- 
pared for those who direct the policies 
of libraries. There are some fundamen- 
tal principles with which every library 
patron should be familiar. 

First, the library laws as set forth in 


the Wisconsin statutes. Is the board or- 
ganized in manner suggested here? 
How many members should there be for 
the population? What are their duties? 
Is it possible for the city council to dic- 
tate the amount of remuneration which 
the librarian should receive? Is the li- 
brarian certified according to the Wis- 
consin law? These and many other 
questions could be settled once and for 
all by a careful reading of the statutes 
concerning public libraries in the state 
of Wisconsin. 

Second, the standards which the Amer- 
ican Library Association has set up for 
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adequate library service. These are not 
theoretical. They have been formulated 
from practice in many libraries under 
various conditions. They are printed in 
the Wisconsin Library Bulletin, Dec. 
1938, p. 244-245. 

Has your library board informed the 
appropriating body of your community 
as to the minimum requirements for ade- 
quate library service for your town or 
city? Is the amount which is appropri- 
ated allocated according to the recom- 
mendations given in the standards? 
These place salaries and books at the 
head of the list of expenditures. The 
per cents of the expenditures of your li- 
brary should be compared with the rec- 
ommendations. 

Having been educated to library needs 
by becoming familiar with the statutes 
and standards for expenditure, it is the 
further duty of the trustee to keep his 
interest alive by regular attendance on 
the meetings of the bord. The librarian 
should be present at these meetings. No 
one knows as much about the library and 
its work as the librarian herself. If the 
chief duty of the trustees is to be in- 
formed, they will want to have the bene- 
fit of the knowledge of the librarian as to 
the daily life and needs of the library. 

Fortified with this information, it 
should be possible to approach the re- 
sponsibilities and problems which mem- 
bership on a library board involves with 
a greater degree of intelligence. It is 
interesting to see in several cases a re- 
newed interest which comes to a trustee 
with the realization that membership on 
a library board is a challenging job. 


To Buy and What to Buy 


“To buy or not to buy” is the question 
facing many teachers in small schools 
without adequate book equipment, and it 
is also the title of an interestng article 
by Roy C. Woods in the December, 1934, 
issue of Education. Since teachers con- 
tinue to accept the first alternative, Dr. 
Woods offers some pertinent advice on 
“To buy and what to buy.” He urges 


purchasers to follow these steps: 
1. Avoid all books not found on an ac- 
credited or recommended list. 
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2. Look for signed articles or editorial 
pages giving names of recognized au- 
thors. 

8. Avoid all “give away” propositions. 

4. Do not sign a contract until it has 
been read and understood. Avoid con- 
tracts that have penciled changes. 

5. Guard against buying cheap books, 
for in the end imitations cost more than 
quality publications. 

SUBSCRIPTION Books BULLETIN, 
January, 1935. 


Subscription Books Bulletin 


Of course you have heard about the 
Subscription Books Bulletin. Do you 
know that it is the greatest bargain for 
its price that a library can buy? Do you 
know that you can save many times the 
dollar which the subscription costs, by 
avoiding some of the tempting bargains 
offered by book agents? Do you know 
that these agents know and fear the Bul- 
letin? If their set is recommended, they 
are the first to tell you about it. Better 
look up the recommendation yourself as 
it may not be the whole truth which is 
quoted to you, qualifications to the rec- 
ommendation are often included. And 
do you know that it is the easiest way in 
the world to get rid of the unscrupulous 
salesman? If you say that you will look 
it up in the Subscription Books Bulletin, 
they frequently find it convenient to 
withdraw. 

The Subscription Books Bulletin is 
published quarterly by the American Li- 
brary Association, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. It costs $1.00 a year—and it is 
the biggest value for the money which 
we know. When you get it, let the pub- 
lic know it is there for their information 
as well as yours. Train them to let the 
book agent wait a few moments while 
they call the library and ask the merits 
of the set under discussion. This is 
sound advice, given by experts, recom- 
mending the worthwhile and pointing out 
the weak points of those not worth buy- 
ing. 

Time to Re-letter? 


A book with the date-slip marked 1932 
which had found its way to the Bindery 
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department of Woodlawn Branch because 
of its indistinct lettering, had circulated 
only seven times up to September of this 
year. The title was re-lettered in white 
ink on the back of the book and then 
shellacked. By the middle of November 
the book had circulated six times, which 
is proof that it pays to re-letter.—Chi- 
cago Public Library, Staff News, Jan. 
1935. 


Shawano County Making Library History 


The Shawano county library project 
starting as an FERA project, is being 
watched with interest not only by Wis- 
consin but from the outside as well. Re- 
porters have asked for information for 
a news story. A representative from 
A.L.A. stopped on his way north to find 
out what was going on. 

The experiment has come at a time 
when value is placed on projects which 
enrich the intellectual life of the people. 
The organization has been made with 
the idea of getting maximum service 
from minimum equipment — not a very 
original theme in library circles these 
days. 

“How we conducted a county library 
on a shoestring; or Circulating 11,689 
books from nothing” might make an al- 
luring title for the story of what has 
happened in Shawano County in the first 
three months of the work. 

Confronted with the opportunity of 
providing library service for the county 
with all items available except the one 
indispensable one—books—various plans 
were considered for making bricks with- 
out straw, or giving book service with 
no books at hand. Miss Schrage first 
came to the rescue with a substantial 
“permanent loan” from the Traveling Li- 
brary. An interested library neighbor 
went through her collection of donated 
duplicate titles and sent in those which 
were not useful to her community but 
much needed in Shawano. Much better 
to have them wearing out in use than 
collecting dust on the basement shelves. 
After the first few weeks, the communi- 
ties where the libraries were located 
found ways and means to add to the col- 
lection. Card parties, teas and other 
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benefits have proved what can be done to 
further a project which has demon- 
strated its value to the community. The 
small original collection has more than 
tripled since Nov. 1. And there is still 
a crying need for more books. In so 
many libraries. there are the gifts which 
are not needed, fine old titles and editions 
which are duplicates there, and which 
would be so useful elsewhere. Can’t 
some of these be sent to Mrs. Veslak for 
distribution in May when the custodians 
again gather for exchange of books? 

Because of lack of books and lack of 
a central space where they might be kept, 
the plan for carrying on the work has 
been patterned on that of Lambton 
County, Sarnia, Ontario, as outlined by 
Dorothy Carlisle at the A.L.A. confer- 
ence in Montreal last June. This plan 
keeps all the books in use all the time. 
Once every three months, the custodians 
gather at the central library, bringing 
in their books and returning with other 
collections to be placed on their shelves. 
The idea, of course, is that this contact 
affords inspiration to those who are 
working so much alone. 

Only two of the custodians failed to 
appear in Shawano Feb. 8 at 10 o’clock, 
the time and place appointed for the first 
“set together”. It was gratifying to see 
that some interested citizens managed to 
come with the librarian. In some cases 
they were the chauffeurs, in each case a 
person who had been influential in get- 
ting the library under way in his com- 
munity. Dr. Partridge, a public spir- 
ited patron of the Mattoon library, com- 
bined a visit to the hospital with the 
chance to meet the people who are inter- 
ested in making the library project a 
success. His intelligent interest in the 
library and its conduct is the kind which 
we covet for any library any place. 

Because of the unusually good work 
done at Birnamwood, Mrs, Lynn Grill, 
the custodian, was asked to tell how she 
does it. It was obvious to those who lis- 
tened, that her success is the result of 
unflagging interest in her work and de- 
termination to make her part of it a suc- 
cess, in this case, knowing books and peo- 
ple and successfully bringing them to- 
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gether. From women’s clubs to pre- 
school groups, each contact is made with 
the idea of fixing the library firmly in 
the mind of the patron. Many trained 
and experienced librarians could take a 
leaf from her note book. 

It is incredible that a county which has 
so demonstrated the need of a county li- 
brary service can ever do without it. 
Of course federal aid can not be ex- 
pected to continue indefinitely. There is, 
however, every reason to believe that the 
county board of supervisors will see that 
here is a service for which some of the 
county funds should be used. It is as 
the appropriating bodies become con- 
vinced that there is a definite responsibil- 
ity laid on them to help the people to 
continue to learn and to become more in- 
telligent, that libraries will receive the 
support which they deserve. 

The Shawano project is making his- 
tory. It has come at a time when most 
needed. The reading public who are re- 
sponding to the opportunity to obtain 
books should not fail to express their ap- 
preciation to those who have it in their 
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power to make book service a permanent 
feature of the county life. 


Maps 
The Map Division of the Wisconsin 

Conservation Commission has a set of 

eight maps that are for free distribu- 

tion to libraries or to individuals. These 

maps are separate and may be had as a 

set or as separates by writing the Map 

Division. 

The maps are labeled: 

1. Wisconsin. (A base map, outline, 
ers, post offices, railroads.) 

2. Emergency Conservation Map, as of 
January 1935. (CCC camps and 
areas.) 

3. Fisheries, as of January 1935. 
eries, refuges, and areas where 
various species of fish abound.) 

4. Forestry and parks, as of January 1935. 

5. Game map, as of January 1935. (Ref- 
uges, areas of varying hunting priv- 
ileges.) 

. Public Forest Areas, State and national, 
as of June 1934. (More detailed than 
the Forestry and parks map.) 

7. Standing timber acreage, as of 1933. 

8. Wardens, as of January 1935. (Loca- 
tions and areas.) 


riv- 


(Hatch- 
the 


a 


The maps are folded separately in con- 
venient form to file in a pamphlet file. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Mrs. Winifred L. Davis, Editor, Round the Circle 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


Signs of the times: “There was a de- 
crease in circulation for 1934 over 1933 
due to the fact that many people had less 
leisure to read, on account of employ- 
ment.’’—Annual Report Watertown Pub- 
lic Library. 

“The circulation up to the present time 
has been approximately 50,000, a few 
thousand short of last year’s record, 
which loss may be due to the increased 
number of people at work.”—Report of 
Shawano Public Library in Shawano 
Evening Leader, Dec. 31, 1934. 


Arcadia. A stamp collection on ex- 
hibit at the library and story hours held 
on Saturday afternoons have been popu- 
lar features with the children this win- 


ter. 


In addition to a collection of chil- 
dren’s books, the library has received a 
group of foreign books and a six weeks 
loan for adults from the Traveling Li- 
brary Department. 

The library lists a good selection of 
magazines including with the more usual 
periodicals of general interest such spe- 
cial titles as American Cookery, Field 
and Stream, Flower Grower, and Nature 
Magazine. 


Cumberland. Lively and well written 
book reviews in the local paper invite the 
boys and girls as well as adults to read 
the good books added to the library: 
Snipp, Snapp, Snurr and The good 
friends for the little ones, Anne at large, 
by Fayerweather, for the older girls, 
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Mr. Underhill’s Progress, by Elizabeth 
Corbett, and Heart be still, by Isabel 
Wilder, for their elders. An article on 
the worth of the public library is re- 
printed from the Minneapolis Journal. 


Fond du Lac. The library has adopted 
a new form of reserve card, so designed 
that it can be used for mailing in cases 
where the patron has no telephone. 

A number of interesting book lists on 
various subjects, mimeographed on dif- 
ferent colored cards, were recently pre- 
pared for distribution at the Giddings 
and Lewis factory. 


Fox Lake. Ata meeting of the Wom- 
an’s Club in February Miss Mary E. Col- 
lins, librarian, read a paper on the his- 
tory of music in Fox Lake, tracing all of 
the early musical organizations. 

The old G.A.R. banner, once the posses- 
sion of the G. H. Stevens Post, has been 
presented to the library. It is displayed 
in a glass case, together with the Bible 
which also belonged to the Post. 


Menasha. The 38th Annual report of 
the Elisha D. Smith Public Library re- 
ports its usual gain in circulation. The 
total number of books circulated for the 
year 1934 was 145,043 as compared with 
134,152 the year before, a gain of 11,000. 
Of this year’s total, 120 thousand were 
circulated from the main library, while 
the remaining 20 thousand were handled 
in school libraries and class room collec- 
tions. “When it is remembered,” says 
the Report, “that the approximate num- 
ber of books belonging to the library is 
20,000 one can easily understand why so 
many volumes are quickly worn out and 
need replacing.” During the year 1,857 
books were purchased, while 918 were 
withdrawn; cards were issued to 2,587 
new borrowers. 

The opening of a new branch, the 
adoption of a system of continuous regis- 
tration and the development of library 
instruction in the schools were features 
of the year’s work. 


Merriil. Nathalie H. Scribner, libra- 
rian, has sent us a very interesting pic- 
ture of the display of Indian arts and 
crafts which made up part of their Book 
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Week celebration. The articles displayed 
were loaned by Mrs. LeRoy Dodge, who 
gave two talks at the library during the 
week. A talk on China by Mrs. Elmer 
Anderson, a former missionary, who also 
had articles on exhibit, and one on 
stamps by Mr. Mowrer, an authority on 
the subject, were also given. As a result 
of the latter a Junior Stamp Club was 
organized. 


Menomonee Falls. The library has re- 
ceived a gift of a grandfather’s clock, a 
bequest from the late Mrs. Estelle W. 
Dousman of Los Angeles, whose grand- 
father was one of the early settlers of 
Menomonee Falls. 

A new typewriter is the gift of the 
Woman’s Club. The club has also es- 
tablished a Memorial Shelf at the library 
to which books are added in memory of 
deceased members. Music, Literature 
and Gardening are subjects represented. 


Pardeeville. The room at the front of 
the mezzanine floor of the new library 
building has been fitted up as a lecture 
room. It is intended for the use of 
schools or individual classes and is 
equipped with demonstration table, desk, 
and radio. The room will seat 40 or 50 
persons and may be used by any school 
in the county or by clubs or other social 
groups. 

A large reading table in the main hall 
of the library is a gift of its maker, Otto 
Grueneberg. 

Among recent additions to the book 
collection is a set of the Cambridge mod- 
ern history in 12 volumes. 


Randolph. The library has just been 
redecorated, the improvements making 
the rooms much lighter and more attrac- 
tive in appearance. 

The cataloging project begun last year 
has been completed. 

Mrs. A. L. Bosin has been appointed a 
member of the Library Board to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Mrs. R. 
Pritchard last October. Mrs. Pritchard 
had served as a member of the Library 
Board twenty-five years. 

A public entertainment, the proceeds 
to be given to the book fund of the Pub- 
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lic Library, was arranged by a group of 
the rural schools. 

Some of the Girl Scouts have enjoyed 
helping repair books. 


St. Croix Falls. The library needs a 
nine-drawer card catalog case. If you 
have one for sale or exchange, write to 
Mrs. H. A. Fisk, librarian. 


Shawano. A report of the library’s 
activities for the past year made late in 
December intimated that the circulation 
figure would be approximately 50,000. 
“Nearly 2,296 people are borrowers of 
the library, 3,092 periodicals have been 
loaned out in 1934 and 2,385 books were 
circulated from: the desk to county stu- 
dents who are in attendance at the local 
high school. More than 27,667 people 
have used the library for reference work 
or for the study or for borrowing books.” 
—Evening Leader 

In addition to this record of activity in 
the Shawano Public Library, the county 
project, which has attracted so much at- 
tention, reports a circulation for Decem- 
ber, 1934, of 3,676; for January, 1935, of 
5,322. 


Watertown. The report submitted by 
Florence C. Hays, librarian, shows a cir- 
culation of 94,504 in 1934. While, as 
noted above, this represents a slight de- 
crease over 1933, it is a 49.8 gain since 
January 1, 1927. The per capita circula- 
tion for the year was 8.7. The largest 
monthly circulation was in March when 
9,398 books were circulated; the largest 
daily circulation was 589 for one day in 
January. The library has a total of 19,- 
048 volumes of which 1,548 were added 
during the year. There are 5,119 active 
borrowers. 

Another interesting item in the report 
was the statement of the increased use of 
pamphlet material. During the year, 


260 new pieces of material, much of it 
free, were added to the collection. 

An innovation during the year was the 
establishment of a Young People’s shelf 
in the Adult Department for the use of 
teen age boys and girls. 
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Waupun. At the request of a number 
of patrons, a discussion group for men 
and women has been formed at the li- 
brary. The purpose is to offer an oppor- 
tunity for informal discussion on eco- 
nomic, social and other subjects of pres- 
ent day importance, and all interested are 
invited to come. The first meeting was 
held in the club room at the library on 
Feb. 1st, a second followed on the 19th. 

Among the recent books reviewed in 
Miss Lindsley’s interesting column Book 
Notes and Library News is Webster’s 
New International Dictionary. This col- 
umn also takes occasion to make some 
pertinent comments on the use of public 
property and respect for the rights of 
others: 


The utmost possible use should be got- 
ten out of every public institution which 
is supported by, and for, its citizens. 

The conscientious head of such institu- 
tions, while wishing to spend available 
money on things which will increase effi- 
ciency, uses every means of economy in 
ways both large and small. Purchases 
along all lines are made with some 
thought and care. In the case of the 
public library all books purchased are 
carefully considered as to whether they 
will be of general interest and give pleas- 
ure to many readers, whether they have 
more or less permanent value and will 
give pleasure over a long period of time, 
and whether they will give forth many 
facts and valuable information of all 
kinds which people are constantly seek- 
ing. 

The average price of books has been 
computed at $1.50. (These are not re- 
cent figures and are probably conserva- 
tive.) To this must be added the cost 
and time involved in the preparation for 
circulation in libraries. To deprive other 
people of the use of common property by 
keeping books out indefinitely is not tak- 
ing a sportsmanlike attitude. Why not 
take books out in the regular way, use 
them and return them in reasonable time 
so that all their other owners may also 
have the use of them? Perhaps they 
would like them as much as you do. 

Perhaps every citizen and every boy 
and girl in this locality or any other, will 
feel a responsibility for, and a pride in, 
their public institutions if they realize 
how many people have a right to the ben- 
efits and pleasures these give. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Philosophy and Religion 


Fite, Warner. The Platonic legend. 
1934. 331p. Scribner, $2.50 184 
A harsh criticism of Plato and his sup- 

posed idealism that will come as a chal- 

lenge to Platonic scholars. The author is 
professor of ethics in Princeton univer- 
sity. For larger libraries. 


The secret of 
246p. Har- 


Fosdick, Harry Emerson. 
victorious living. 1935. 
per, $1.50. 252 


This book, well up to Fosdick’s best 
standard, should find a place wherever he 
has a following. Deals with the problems 
that many people are facing. 


Giles, Ray. Your money and your life 
insurance. 1935. 132p. Harper, $1.50. 
368.3 


A simple statement in popular language 
of the possibilities of life insurance. Has 
a glossary of insurance terms and an in- 
dex. Somewhat expensive, perhaps, for a 
slight book, but may be just what some 
library patrons will want. 


Pack, Arthur N. Challenge of leisure. 
1934. 244p. Macmillan, $2. 179 


Depression, machines, and other factors 
have created time on our hands. What to 
do with it? The author, trained forester 
and recreational leader, discusses some of 
the significant phases of the question, in 
relation to the soil, nature, sports, hobbies, 
literature and the arts, and education. A 
timely, interesting, and authoritative book. 


Russell, A. J. Their religion. 1935. 
8352p. Harper, $2. 248 


Using chiefly their published writings, 
correspondence and quoted sayings as 
sources, the author has attempted to set 
forth the religious beliefs of a group of 
famous men, among them Lincoln, Burns, 
Gladstone, Napoleon, Disraeli, Dickens, 
Washington, Cromwell and Darwin. The 
method of presentation will give it a pop- 
ular appeal. 


Seabury, Katharine. The fun of having 
children. 1935. 202p, Lothrop, $1.75. 
136.7 


After the title, which suggests some- 
thing personal and delightful, the book 
may prove to be somewhat disappointing, 
as it turns out to be a rather matter-of- 
fact presentation of some of the common 


aspects of child training. However, writ- 
ten from the point of view of a mother, 
not a specialist, it has a place with other 
books on the subject. 


Van Kirk, Walter. Religion renounces 
war. 1935. 262p. Willett, $2. 172.4 


The secretary of the Department of In- 
ternational Justice and Good Will of the 
Federal Council of Churches has made a 
survey of the attitudes and activities of 
the Protestant churches in the matter of 
war and militarism. Shows the position 
taken by the various denominations and 
by many individuals and will serve as a 
convenient reference to many important 
pronouncements on the subject. 


Wicks, Robert R. The reason for living. 
1934. 3806p. Scribner, $2. 173 


A book that has grown out of the au- 
thor’s experiences with college students. 
He has taken the questions that come up 
most frequently, both in private confer- 
ence and in group discussion, has arranged 
them under general headings and at- 
tempted, if not to give final answers, at 
least to throw new light on them. 


Young, Rose, ed. Why wars must cease. 
1985. 156p. Macmillan, $1. 172.4 


Why? Because if we do not destroy 
war now, war will destroy us, answers 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt; because the 
war idea is obsolete, says Mrs. Franklin 
Roosevelt; because wars waste human life, 
adds Mary E. Woolley, with Mrs. William 
Brown Meloney, Florence Brewer Boeckel, 
Emily Newell Blair, Judge Florence E. 
Allen, Dr. Alice Hamilton, Jane Addams 
and Dorothy Canfield Fisher following, 
each with her own pertinent reason why. 
Published under the auspices of the Com- 
mittee on the cause and cure of war. 


Social Problems 


Adamic, Louis. Dynamite. rev.ed. 1934. 
495p. Viking, $2. 331.89 
The author’s story of class violence in 

America has been revised, with some por- 

tions rewritten, and brought down to date 

to 1934. The price has been reduced from 
$3.50. 


Corsi, Edward. 
1934. 3821p. 


In the shadow of liberty. 
illus. Macmillan, $3.50. 
325.73 


In the year 1907 the author, an Italian 
immigrant boy, entered America thru Ellis 
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his parents. In 19381 he was 
made Commissioner of Immigration, in 
charge of the Island. At present he is 
Director of Relief for the city of New 
York. With this background he has writ- 
ten a book about Ellis Island, its history 
and problems. Brings out many phases, 
not the least interesting of which is the 
treatment of so called “Reds.” Should 
have a wide appeal. 


Island with 


Gardiner, G. L. How you can get a job. 
1934. 188p. Harper, $1.50 331.11 


Follows the usual pattern of advice on 
preparing for a job, obtaining an inter- 
view, applying by letter, wise use of time 
while waiting for a job, etc. May be 
added if another book is wanted. 

See Booklist 31:193 Feb. ’35. 


Hanighen, F. C. The secret war. 1984. 
316p. John Day, $2.75. 338.2 
The international oil situation, sensa- 


tionally treated, altho perhaps not more so 
than the facts warrant. By one of the co- 
authors of Merchants of death. 


Hilton, Roy. Sold out to the future. 
1934. 192p. Harper, $2.50. 301 


Develops the interesting thesis that we 
live too much in the future, too little in 
the present, and that most of the economic 
and social ills from which we suffer have 
come from his tendency to overlook the 
immediate in favor of the remote. A pro- 
vocative book. 


Johnsen, Julia E. Collective bargaining. 
(Reference shelf) 1934. 261p. Wil- 
son, 90c. 331.11 


Covers a subject of special importance, 
with reference to 7-A of the Recovery act. 
Follows the usual plan of these volumes. 


Leven, Maurice and others. America’s 
capacity to consume. 1934. 272p. 
Brookings institution, $3. 230.973 


Two important publications dealing with 
the general subject of the distribution of 
wealth and income in relation to economic 
progress. To be followed by two others. 

See Booklist 31:12 Sept. ’34; 31:52 Oct. 34. 


America’s 
1934. 608p. 
330.973 


Nourse, Edwin G. and others. 
capacity to produce. 
Brookings institution, $3.50. 


Stolberg, Benjamin and Vinton, Warren 
Jay. The economic consequences of 
the new deal. 1935. 85p. Harcourt, 
$1. 330.973 


A criticism of the New Deal from the 


left; based on the premise that “the inter- 
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ests of Big Ownership and the interests of 
the American people are today completely 
opposed. They can be neither theoretically 
reconciled nor realistically compromised.” 
In part reprinted from the American Mer- 
cury, written in crisp, readable style, and 
worth reading by anyone of whatever po- 
litical belief. 


Shouse, Jouett. You are the govern- 
ment. 1935. 122p. Little, $1. 353 


A slight little volume, by the President 
of the American Liberty League, and for- 
mer Chairman of the Democratic National 
Executive Committee. The author’s 
avowed purpose is “to show the man in 
the street the vital power of the individual 
vote and to awaken in him a sense of both 
civic and national duty.” But actually his 
desire is to warn against the alleged dan- 
gers of abuses of constitutional liberty un- 
der the present federal administration, par- 
ticularly bureaucracy and government in- 
terference with business. 


Folklore 


Reynard, Elizabeth. The narrow land; 
Folk chronicles of old Cape Cod. 1934. 
3826p. illus. Houghton, $3. 398 


An interesting and well-written book of 
folklore. The author is a member of the 
English department at Barnard College 
and her book shows scholarship and care- 
ful workmanship, but is never pedantic. 
The stories cover the old Vikings, Indian 
legends, the early immigrants and settlers, 
pirates and seamen. Some of them could 
be used at the children’s story hour and 
all make fascinating reading for anyone 
with an interest in New England history. 

See Booklist 31 :194 Feb. ’35. 


Useful Arts 
Klinefelter, Lee M. Bookbinding made 
easy. 1934. 84p. illus. Bruce, $1. 
686 


The author’s aim in producing this ele- 
mentary manual has been “to present, in 
a simple and orderly way, a method of 
binding suitable for rebinding o!d books, 
or preserving magazines and other printed 
material.” He has had the school in mind 
and advises equipment and materials that 
can be procured easily or made in the 
school shop. Is well illustrated and should 
be very useful in both school and public 
libraries. 


Sherman, Henry C. Food and _ health. 
1934, 296p. Macmillan, $2.50. 613.2 


A new book by an authority on the sub- 
ject presenting some of the newer points 
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of view. The whole matter of nutrition 
has become so complicated that there was 
need for a critical interpretation of this 
kind. The approach is simple and direct 
and the author’s habit of weighing evi- 
dence and reserving judgment in doubtful 
instances inspires confidence in his schol- 
arship. A series of balanced meals is a 
feature of the appendices. 


Zinsser, Hans. Rats, lice and history. 

1935. 3801p. Little, $2.75. 616.9 

A history of typhus fever and of the in- 
filzence of this and other epidemic diseases 
on the course of human events. The au- 
thor, who is a bacteriologist, writes well, 
with occasional discursions into literature 
and other fields. A book packed with so 
much information might have had an in- 
dex. 


Fine Arts 


Bulliett, C. J. and MacDonald, Jessica. 
Paintings; an introduction to art. 1934. 
unp. illus. Reynal & Hitchcock, $1.75, 

750 


This is another volume growing out of 
the Century of Progress art exhibit in 
Chicago, as the pictures reproduced are se- 
lected from those exhibited there. The 
subtitle may be misleading if one expects 
a history of art, but as an introduction to 
the pleasure to be derived from pictures, 
the book will serve a useful purpose. 
Written for young people but may be used 
by any beginner. 


Kaufman, Schima. Mendelssohn, “a sec- 
ond Elijah.” 1934. 3538p. illus. Cro- 
well, $3.50. 780.8 or 921 


A competent and readable biography in 
which there is special emphasis on the 
family and social life of the Jewish group 
into which this musical genius was born. 
Makes his type of music seem the logical 
outcome of his temperament. 


Lampland, Ruth, ed. Hobbies for every- 
body. 1934. 408p. Harper,$3. 790 


Based largely on a series of broadcasts, 
with a few reprints of magazine material. 
Covers a wide variety of hobbies, with a 
brief biographical sketch of each author 
and a bibliography to follow each subject. 
Should be useful in all libraries. 

See Booklist 31 :160 Jan. ’35. 


Munger, Martha Perrine and Elder, An- 
nie Lee. Book of puppets. 1934. 
206p. illus. Lothrop, $1.50. 791.5 


A primer of puppetry for mothers, chil- 
dren, social workers, teachers, librarians 
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and anyone else interested in the age-old 
art. Covers stage construction and light- 
ing, the making and manipulation of the 
puppets, with plentiful use of diagrams, 
charts and drawings. Six plays are in- 
cluded with stage directions. 


Shaw, Ruth F. Finger painting. 1934. 
232p. illus. Little, $2.50. 751 
Finger painting is a new art technique 

for children, the fingers serving in place 

of a brush. Children take to it readily. 

Little instruction is called for, and this ac- 

count by the originator of the method will 

be of interest to all art teachers and pro- 
gressive educators. 


Literature 
Behrman, S.N. Rainfrom heaven. 1935. 
250p. Random House, $2, 812 or 822 


One of the recent Theatre Guild suc- 
cesses appears here in book form. With 
deft handling of scenes, clever dialog and 
admirable characterization, the author 
touches on many phases of our modern 
civilization: fascism, race prejudice, the 
plight of liberalism and democracy, subor- 
dinating all to his dramatic situation. 


James, Henry. The art of the novel. 
1934. 3848p. Scribner, $3. 813 or 823 


A reprint of the prefaces to Henry 
James’ novels, written late in life for the 
definitive edition of his works. Important 
for critics and those who take writing 
seriously. Most useful in college and 
larger libraries. 

See Booklistt 31: 160 Jan. '35. 


Was Europe a 
Farrar, $1. 
814 or 824 


The author here uses the term Europe 
as synonymous with the “bourgeois civili- 
zation” that communists decry. The book 
is, in fact, a reply to his intellectual 
friends who have recently turned Com- 
munist. Contents: Was Europe a suc- 
cess; Communism and the old Pagan; Jam 
to-morrow; Literature and Utopia; Jingo- 
ism and the class war. 


Krutch, Joseph Wood. 
success? 1934. 88p. 


Levy, Melvin. Gold Eagle Guy; a play 


in five scenes. 1935. 188p. Random 
House, $2. 812 or 822 


A play of the San Francisco waterfront 
spanning the time from 1860 to 1906. It 
follows the rise of Guy Button, the Gold 
Eagle Guy of the title, from humble rank 
as a common sailor to wealth and power, 
won by ruthless disregard of all other val- 
ues. Adah Mencken, the actress, is one of 
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the characters, and others may also be 
taken from real life. Comes to a dramatic 
close with the San Francisco earthquake. 


Miller, Mary Britton. Intrepid bird. 
1934. 72p. Macmillan, $1.50. 

811 or 821 

Depth of thought and feeling, beautiful 

images and exquisite lines make this a 
book to appeal to lovers of poetry. 


Sherriff, R. C. and De Casalis, Jeanne. 
St. Helena. 1935. 254p. Stokes, $2. 
822 


In keeping with the vogue for biograph- 
ical drama, this play in twelve scenes is 
built on the last phase of Napoleon’s ca- 
reer, his years at St. Helena, showing the 
disintegration of his hopes, the petty 
grievances suffered at the hands of his 
English captors, his imaginative re-crea- 


tion of his past, and the final end. An ex- 
cellent character study. 
Compilations 
Copeland, Charles T. comp. The Cope- 
land translations. 1934. 1074p. Scrib- 
ner, $5. 808.8 


A selection of good modern translations 
from the French, German, Italian, Russian 
and Irish. Some are complete in them- 
selves, many are chapters or selections 
from longer works. Will serve to intro- 
duce readers to the pleasures of reading in 
new fields and, in the library, will extend 
the collection of material available in 
translated form. A companion to the 
Copeland Reader. 

See Booklist 31 :123 Dec. '34. 


McCallum, James D. ed. The college om- 
nibus. 1934, 982p. Harcourt, $3.75. 
808.8 


Intended for use by college English 
classes, this anthology, with its complete 
selections, will offer considerable material 
at small cost to the library. In addition 
to short stories, essays, plays and other 
short selections, the book contains the 
complete texts of Strachey’s Queen Victoria 
and Hardy’s Mayor of Casterbridge. 


McGraw, H. Ward, ed. Prose and poetry 
for enjoyment. 1934. 1071p. L. W. 
Singer Co., $1.76. 808.8 
The four volume set of which this is the 

first seems to offer an unusually good se- 

lection of material for the four high 
school years, in which they are planned to 
be used as texts. Both old and new writ- 


ers are drawn on and all types of material 
are represented, even the novel. 


From the 
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point of view of pleasurable reading, there 
may be too much in the way of notes and 
explanations, but teachers will appreciate 
the volumes and the library can use them 
as a source for short stories, essays, poems 
and plays. The price is reasonable, and in 
each case there is a somewhat cheaper 
edition with the novel omitted, but it 
would seem that these complete novels 
(Ivanhoe; Silas Marner; The house of the 
seven gables; The tale of two cities) are 
well worth the additional cost. The re- 
maining three volumes are: 

Prose and poetry for appreciation. $1.84 

Prose and poetry of America. $1.92. 

Prose and poetry of England. $2. 


Manner, Jane, comp. The silver treas- 
ury. 1934. 404p. French,$3. 808.8 


A volume to add to the shelf of readings 
and recitations. Contains old material, 
some of which may be fresh to the young 
people of today, along with much that is 
new. The arrangement into “programs” 
may offer suggestions to public readers. 


Stewart, Powell and others. A goodly 
company; a guide to parallel reading. 
1934. 3800p. Am. Bk., $2. 028 


This is not an anthology, but a guide to 
good reading, giving synopses and critical 
comment on a wide selection of books, ar- 
ranged by type. Intended for college 
freshmen, but would be useful in a library 
as an aid in preparing reading courses 
and lists. 


Travel 
Armer, Laura Adams. Southwest. 1935. 
224p. illus. Longmans, $3. 917.8 


An interpretation of the Southwest by 
the author of Waterless mountain. Ex- 
pressed beautifully, often mystically, and 
illustrated from the author’s paintings, it 
will appeal to the more unusual reader or 
to those who already know the southwest. 


Dutton, Ralph and Holden, Angus. Eng- 
lish country houses open to the public. 
1934. 2238p. illus. Houghton, $1.75. 

914.2 
A good supplement to the collection of 
travel guides. Americans planning an 

English tour will be glad to have the in- 

formation about country houses which at 

specified times are open to visitors. 


Laughlin, Clara E. So you’re going to 
the Mediterranean, 1935. 609p. illus. 
Houghton, $3. 910 
With the growing popularity of Mediter- 

ranean cruises, this may prove to be the 

most valuable of the Clara E. Laughlin 
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guides. Covers the usual route of such a couraged, including his wife, Georgia 
cruise, including the Holy Land and O’Keefe. 

Egypt. 


The volume on England in the series has 
come out in a new edition, brought up to 
date in a long preface in which changes 
and corrections are noted. 


Thomlinson, H. M. South to Cadiz. 1934. 
195p. Harper, $2. 914.6 


Starting out as a travel book, relating 
a journey to Spain in company with three 
friends, this volume closes with two unre- 
lated essays, one of them on “The road to 
Concord,” a tribute to Thoreau that will 
give the reader an unlooked for pleasure. 

See Booklist 31:126 Dec. '34. 


Biography 
Balch, Marston, ed. Modern short biog- 
raphies. 1935. 3883p. illus. Har- 
court, $2. 920 


A selection of seventeen short biogra- 
phies, each complete in itself. Emphasis 
is on writers and treatment rather than 
on subjects, so there are, as would be ex- 
pected, examples from such masters as 
Strachey, Bradford, Ludwig, Maurois and 
Guedalla, others from Virginia Woolf, 
F. V. Lucas, Paul De Kruif and Gilbert 
Seldes, with an unexpectedly delightful 
discovery in R. F. Dibble’s Aunt Mary 
Emerson. An introduction by the editor 
and suggestions for further reading add 
to the value of a very satisfying book. 


Duncan, William Cary. 
Madame Jumel. 1935. 321p. illus. 
Stokes, $3. 921 


The only other story to equal this in 
American annals is that of Peggy O’Neale, 
told by S. H. Adams in The gorgeous hussy, 
but in many respects the rise of Betsy 
Bowen from poverty and shame is more 
amazing. Betsy’s beginnings are pretty 
shady and conservative readers may ob- 
ject to the flippant treatment of some of 
the founders of our country, but the story 
is undeniably fascinating. The house in 
which the heroine lived in upper Manhat- 
tan is now one of the show places of New 
York. 


The amazing 


Frank, Waldo and others. 
Alfred Stieglitz. 1934. 3389p. illus. 
Doubleday, $3.50. 921 


Tributes by various writers to Alfred 
Stieglitz, photographer and promoter of 
native American art. Particularly inter- 
esting for the 31 plates showing represen- 
tative works of art from the author’s cam- 
era and from various painters he has en- 


America and 


Galsworthy, John. Letters from John 
Galsworthy, 1900-1932; ed. by Edward 
Garnett. 1934. 255p. Scribner, $2.50. 

921 
These letters exchanged between John 

Galsworthy and Edward Garnett, the 

critic, show the growth of an interesting 

literary friendship and throw light on 

Galsworthy’s development as a writer. 
See Booklist 31 : 203 Feb. ’35. 


Hopkinson, M. R. Anne of England; a 
biography of a great queen. 1934. 
3883p. illus. Macmillan, $3.50. 921 


An interesting life of one of the queens 
of England, who gave her name to an age, 
but about whom, as a personality, the av- 
erage reader knows little. 

See Booklist 31 : 86 Nov. 34. 


Johnston, Charles H. L. Famous Ameri- 
can athletes of today. 4thseries. 1934. 
2738p. illus. Page, $2.50. 920 


Follows the plan of the preceding series, 
with portraits and brief sketches of lead- 
ers in various sports. 


Simonds, William Adams. Edison, his 
life and work. 1935. 3864p. illus. 
Bobbs, $3.50. 921 


A full and well-rounded life of Edison 
with detailed attention to his inventions. 
Much more complete than the volume by 
Nerney (BULLETEN May '34) which was 
chiefly a study of his personality. 

See Booklist 31 :128 Dec. °34. 


Fiction 


Duhamel, Georges. Papa Pasquier. 1934. 
3815p. Harper, $2. 


Laurent Pasquier at fifty looks back on 
the two years in his childhood during 
which the family was expecting the ar- 
rival of a legacy; two years of hope and 
despair, of day dreams and ever-recurring 
lentils, while impractical Papa Pasquier 
studied for his examinations and Mama 
fought bravely against poverty, borne up 
by the hope that tomorrow would bring 
the letter from the notary at Havre. The 
story gets off to a slow start and the style 
is at times tedious, but the day-to-day ex- 
istence of the Pasquier family becomes ab- 
sorbingly interesting. 

See Booklist 31 : 205 Feb. ’35. 


Forester, C. S. The African queen. 
1935. 275p. Little, $2. 


An unusual and vivid story of adven- 
ture, telling of a woman missionary and a 
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Cockney engineer who set out in a steam 
launch on a dangerous river in central 
Africa in an attempt to blow up a German 
patrol boat. The sex element, usually ab- 
sent in adventure stories, may be objec- 
tionable to some readers. 


Hauck, Louise Platt. Rainbow glory. 
1934. 305p. Penn, $2. 


A light love story, telling of an attrac- 
tive well-to-do bachelor who becomes in- 
volved in an engagement with a fascinat- 
ing divorcee before he learns that after all 
it is his ward, simple, unsophisticated lit- 
tle Gay, whom he loves. For the rent col- 
lection. 


Knittel, John. Via Mala. 1935. 667p. 

Stokes, $2.50. 

A powerful novel with elements of stark 
horror which, surprisingly enough in a 
story of its character, comes to what may 
be called a happy ending. Its plot in- 
volves the murder by the members of his 
family of a cruel and brutally inhuman 
father and of the influence on their after 
life. Each is affected by the deed, even 
the lovely daughter, Sylvelie, who had no 
part in it. The real crisis, however, comes 
in the life and career of the young magis- 
trate, Sylvelie’s husband, when he acci- 
dentally stumbles onto the truth. 

See Booklist 31: 206 Feb. ’35. 


Marshall, Archibald. Nothing hid. 1934. 
286p. Houghton, $2. 


A slow moving murder mystery, with an 
obvious solution. Has a pleasant English 
family setting and is well written. 


Millin, Sarah Gertrude. Three men die. 

1934. 278p. Harper, $2.50. 

The author's ability to write effectively 
is well known and in spite of the grue- 
someness of this story, it will be read 
with interest. Not a detective or mystery 
story in the usual sense, but may appenl 
to mystery readers. 


Minot, John C. Best stories of heroism 
I know. 1934. 314p. Wilde, $2. 
Follows similar collections by the au- 

thor (college stories, stories of animals, 
of birds, ete.) and is made up of fictional 
narratives, each representing some distinc- 
tive type of heroism. Most suited for 
older boys. 


Mowery, William B. Resurrection river. 
1935. 306p. Little, $2 
A story of the far north and of a spoiled 
society girl who comes to the Arctic on a 
whim and finds herself taking the part of 
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exploited miners in a struggle against the 
company represented by her finance. The 
presence there of the early lover she has 
never forgotten provides romance. 


North, Jessica Nelson. Arden Acres. 
1935. 277p. Harcourt, $2. 


A lovable sort of story about people who 
live in a shabby subdivision out of Chi- 
cago, who get on relief, spend money that 
should go for groceries to buy new clothes 
for the Veterans ball, become involved in 
the sale of stolen cars to a tragic end, but 
who someway, somehow keep on going. 
Two characters, Grandma and young Joan, 
give the book its special charm, and the 
story of how Grams goes East to her old 
home and comes back again is a story in 
itself. The author is sister of Sterling 
North who wrote Plowing on Sunday. 


Patterson, Frances Taylor. White wam- 
pum. 1934, 304p. Longmans, $2. 
Story of a young Indian orphan, a con- 

vert to Catholicism, nearly 300 years ago. 

It is primarily a story of the Jesuit fa- 

thers’ efforts to plant Christianity in the 

new world. For adult or older girls’ read- 
ing. 


Peisson, Edouard. Outward bound from 
Liverpool. 1935. 248p. Stokes, $2, 


Impressively told story of a great liner, 
the largest and fastest ever built, which 
sinks on its first voyage after collision 
with an iceberg. Interest centers in a 
few characters, the ship's officers, with 
only casual reference to the passengers. 
The objective description of what happens 
is vivid, but is subordinated to the reac- 
tions of character under stress. 


Raine, William MacLeod. Square 
shooter. 1934. 294p. Houghton, $2. 
The trail of danger. 1934. 284p. 

Houghton, $2. 

Two good western stories with well- 
worked-out plots, and plenty of excite- 
ment, the second a story of gold rush days 
in California. The first was. serialized 
with the title Blazing guns. 





Shippey, Lee. Where nothing ever hap- 
pens. 1935. 256p. Houghton, $2. 

A Los Angeles newspaper man has writ- 
ten a story of a small California town 
which he calls Ourville. Supposedly noth- 
ing ever happens in such little places but 
really, as we all know, and as Mr. Ship- 
pey’s story shows, anything can happen 
and often does. Told in the form of short 
related sketches that should prove very 
readable. 
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Smith, Lady Eleanor. Romany. 1935. 
3862p. Bobbs, $2.50. 

A highly-colored romance of a gypsy 
girl, reared in Spain, who goes to London 
to dance and marries a conventional mid- 
dle-aged Englishman. Interesting in spite 
of improbability and should go well in the 
rent collection. 


Stone, Irving. Lust for life. 1934. 
488p. Longmans, $2.50. 


A novel based on the life of Vincent Van 
Gogh, the painter. Follows the facts of 
his life very closely and will take its place 
as One of the important biographical nov- 
els. For medium and larger libraries. 

See Booklist 31:91 Nov. ’34. 


Talbot, Hugh. Gay pagan. 1935. 3800p. 

Harper, $2. 

A story of smuggling on the Cornish 
coast in the ’S80's. Admiral Cleave, who is 
head of the Preventists, a combination 
Law and order league and coastguard; his 
upright high church wife; his gay impul- 
sive daughter Feo, and her two suitors are 
the characters. Has a faint Stevensonian 
flavor and will be liked by those who en- 
joy «u good story. 


Wren, Percival C. Sinbad the soldier. 
1935. 3829p. Houghton, $2. 


New romence by the author of the pop- 
ular Beau Geste. 


Children’s Books 


Chapman, Maristan. Eagie Cliff. 1984. 
272p. Appleton, $2. 

The determination of the g@ung to exon- 
erate one of its members unjustly accused 
of theft and the exciting adventures into 
which they were drawn by their detective 
efforts form the plot of this story. The 
Tennessee mountain setting and the quaint 
idiomatic speech add interest to the tale. 


Fiack, Marjorie, Humphrey. 1954. unp. 
illus. Doubleday, $2. 


The changes which came to our country 
during the years 1824 and 1930 are given 
here as seen thru the eyes of a box turtle, 
caught and dated by Sara Ann and her 
brother in 1824. Stage coaches, the first 
steam engines, automobiles, and the way 
in which these have reacted on the manner 
of life are related in an interesting man- 
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ner. The illustrations by the author in 
black and white and in color add vividness 
to the story. 


See Booklist 31 : 209 Feb. °35. 


Orton, Helen F. The gold laced coat. 
1934. 226p. illus. Stokes, $1.75. 


When Philippe de Croix landed in Fort 
Niagara in 17538, it had been two years 
since he had seen his father. This is the 
story of his adventures up to the time 
when the French surrendered to the Eng- 
lish. Historically winded boys and girls 
will be intere.‘ec + reading of frontier 
life at the time when the French and Eng- 
lish were struggling for control of the 
Great Lakes country. 

See Booklist 31 :137 Dec. '34. 


Perkins, Lucy Fitch. The Spanish twins. 
1934. 171p. illus. Houghton, $1.75. 


Carlos and Felipe, the twin brothers 
who lived in an inn on the top of a hill in 
Spain, seemed to get into an unusual num- 
ber of scrapes. The one which involved 
Chica the donkey and the gypsies is told 
here. Will be enjoyed by boys and girls 
of 8-10 years. 

See Booklist 31: 210 Feb. °35. 


Robinson, Tom. Trigger John’s son. 
1934. 270p. illus. Viking, $2. 


Trigger John’s son, a red-headed or- 
phan, being shipped to George Smith and 
his wife, in a Pennsylvania lumber town, 
decided that he would like to select his 
own foster-parents, so he slips off the 
train and falls in with the Goosetown 
gang. How he met and liked the Smiths 
and how the gang demonstrated that they 
did not deserve the hard reputation they 
had earned in the community makes a 
story which will hold the interest of boys 
and all who like boys. 


Simon, Charlie May. Robin on the moun- 
tain. 1934. 178p. illus. Dutton, $2. 


Robin was an Ozark mountain boy. His 
father being a crop-sharer, the family 
moved from place to place. When they 
came to Possum Kingdom, Robin decided 
that he would like to live there longer, so 
he staked his claim, built a log house with 
the help of the neighbors and brought his 
surprised parents there. A delightfully 
sincere and simple story told in the fresh 
idiom of the region. Boys and girls of 9 
to 12 will like it. 


See Booklist 31 :137 Dec. ’34. 
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100 Back-Log Titles 


The following is a list of the Grosset 
& Dunlap best selling 75¢ copyrights. 
With the exception of two Ethel M. Dells 
and one Tarzan which we have omitted, 
it isn’t a bad small library selection. 
The publishers say of the list: “These 
are the titles which, year in—year out, 
in years of plenty and years of depres- 
sion sell and sell and sell. They are on 
school and library lists everywhere. 
They are on every mail order that comes 
into the house. New, more sensational 
books come and go. New styles in fic- 
tion may wax and wane. But these are 
the books that go on forever.” 


Age of innocence. Edith Wharton 

Alice of old Vincennes. M. Thompson 

All quiet on the western front. Erich 
Maria Remarque 

Amazing interlude. 
hart 

Arrowsmith. Sinclair Lewis 

At the foot of the rainbow. Gene Strat- 
ton—Porter 

Babbitt. Sinclair Lewis 

Bambi. Felix Salten 

Beau Geste. P. C. Wren 

Ben-Hur. General Lew Wallace 

Blue window. Temple Bailey 

Border Legion. Zane Grey 

Call of the wild. Jack London 

Cappy Ricks. Peter B. Kyne 

Captain Blood. Rafael Sabatini 

Chip of the Flying U. B. M. Bower 

Cimarron. Edna Ferber 

Circular staircase. M. R. Rinehart 

Covered wagon. Emerson Hough. 

Crimson roses. Grace L, Hill 

Daddy Long Legs. Jean Webster 

Daughter of the land. Gene Stratton- 
Porter 

David Harum. Edward N. Westcott 

Dear enemy. Jean Webster 

Desert gold. Zane Grey 

Dodsworth. Sinclair Lewis 

Dracula. Bram Stoker 

Eben Holden. Irving Bacheller 

Emmy Lou. George Madden Martin 

Enchanted April. “Elizabeth” 

Enchanted barn. Grace L. Hill 

Freckles. Gene Stratton—Porter 

Gentleman from Indiana. Booth Tarking- 
ton 

Girl from Montana. Grace L. Hill 

Girl of the Limberlost. Gene Stratton— 
Porter 

Glengarry school days. R. Connor 

Harvester. Gene Stratton—Porter 

Here comes the sun. Emilie Loring 

Heritage of the desert. Zane Grey 


Mary Roberts Rine- 
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Hoosier schoolmaster. Edward Eggleston 

Hound of the Baskervilles. A. C. Doyle 

If winter comes. A. S. M. Hutchinson 

Indian drum. Wm. MacHarg and Edwin 
Balmer 

Janice Meredith. Paul L. Ford 

Jewel. Clara Louise Burnham 

Jewel’s story book. Clara L. Burnham 

Just David. Eleanor H. Porter 

Just Patty. Jean Webster 

K, the unknown. Mary R. Rinehart 

Laddie. Gene Stratton-Porter 

Light in the clearing. I. Bacheller 

Little shepherd of kingdom come. 
Fox, Jr. 

Main Street. Sinclair Lewis 

Man for the ages. Irving Bacheller 

Man from Glengarry. Ralph Connor 

Man of the forest. Zane Grey 

Mary-Marie. Eleanor H. Porter 

Michael O’Halloran. Gene Stratton—Porter 

Monsieur Beaucaire. Booth Tarkington 

Mother. Kathleen Norris 

Mother Carey’s chickens. 
Wiggin 

Mulberry Square. Lida Larrimore 

Murder of Roger Ackroyd. Agatha Chris- 
tie 

New chronicles of Rebecca. 
las Wiggin 

Penrod. Booth Tarkington 

Penrod and Sam. Booth Tarkington 

Penrod Jashber. Booth Tarkington 

Poor little rich girl. E. Gates 

Quo Vadis. Henryk Sienkiewicz 

Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. 
Douglas Wiggin 

Richard Carvel. Winston Churchill 

Riders of the purple sage. Zane Grey 

River’s end. James O. Curwood 

Rosary. Florence L. Barclay 

Rose garden husband. M. Widdemer 

Scaramouche. Rafael Sabatini 

Sea hawk. Rafael Sabatini 

Sea wolf. Jack London 

Secret garden. F. H. Burnett 

Seventeen. Booth Tarkington 

Show boat. Edna Ferber 

Sky pilot. Ralph Connor 

Slippy McGee. Marie Conway Oemler 

So big. Edna Ferber 

Sorrell and son. Warwick Deeping 

Tales of Sherlock Holmes. A. Conan Doyle 

To have and to hold. Mary Johnston 

Trail of the lonesome pine. John Fox, Jr. 

Understood Betsy. Dorothy Canfield 

Valley of silent men. James Oliver Cur- 
wood 

Virginian. Owen Wister 

We. Charles A. Lindbergh 

When knighthood was in flower. 
Major 

When Patty went to college. 
ster 

White fang. Jack London 

Wings of the morning. Louis Tracy 

Witness. Grace L. Hill 


John 


Kate Douglas 


Kate Doug- 


Kate 


Charles 


Jean Web- 





